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order, and the Empress Dowager's belated conversion
to new methods of government. Had he lived to
witness the collapse of the Manchu dynasty and the
so-called revolution of 1911, he would have seen the
mandarin tradition emerge once more unbroken
from the welter of that chaos and maintaining its
pride of place amidst all the crowding perils of
economic and political upheaval- He would have
seen the bureaucracy calmly triumphant above the
conflict of Young China and Old.

Throughout Li's career the autocratic powers
ostensibly vested in the Throne were actually wielded
by the high functionaries, metropolitan and pro-
vincial, who held their offices by appointment of the
Court* And because of the physical and moral
degeneration of the Imperial clans, which set in after
the reign of Ch'ien Lung at the end of the eighteenth
century, the Manchus' waning prestige and inability to
rule the country firmly were increasingly reflected
in the proportion of Chinese to Manchus in the highest
offices. At the beginning of the twentieth century
the latter were hopelessly outnumbered and out-
classed. For this reason the Court officials and
Metropolitan Boards gradually lost their power of
direct initiative from 1860 to 1901, and their functions
tended more and more towards supervision and
exhortation. Only the Throne's immemorial right
to remove any and every official, without reason
assigned> by Imperial Edict, and the unquestioning
reverence for those decrees prescribed by the Con-
fucian tradition, enabled the statecraft of the
Empress Dowager to hold the Empire together, in
& condition of unstable equilibrium* during h^r Mfe*
time.